INTRODUCTION                                  3
The demand from within has indeed its strongly marked
linglish c3%hicter, but is itself akin to those more im-
perious necessities which have brought about such vast
revolutionary movements in European courHiKs. The
forces to which these countries have been driven to
respond with such violence and swiftness of transition
are at work here too. We may make the \m>ug response
and bring disastci, but to make no response is not possible.
To make it with less awareness than we mi^'t achieve
by taking timely thought is to invite confusion and
accentuated conflict. For the problems that loom
before us and the forces that work among us are not
just Russian or German, Communist or Fascist, they
arc, in the ultimate resort, historical, the impact of history
itself upon our generation, and therefore inescapable.
Even the dullest of us realizes now that iLis particular
war is something more than a conflict of vast military
fences acioss embattled frontiers. It is a conflict, if you
like a confusion, of motives and ideas appearing in many
forms within the social structure of every civilised people,
and reproduced in its measure in the personal life of all
except tin* most insensitive clods among us. The prob-
lems arc the problems of Everyman.
Wiilrin the educational field, then, we have, for two
main reasons, to face the task of thinking out new possi-
bilities of a long-growing tradition. Ou I he one side
we have to woik out our own response for our own
people to the necessities which the movement of history
has brought upon us as upon others. Ou the olhcr side,
we have to recognize an increasing disposition In many
lands to look to England for some understanding of the
role of edueation in times of sweeping intellectual and
social transition, a disposition likely to be much inten-
sified if some existing totalitarian regimes break down